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@ MUSEUM OF ART. ~supported 
by a community should encourage 
Bae the movements toward the beauti- 
S23. fication of its products which that’ 
SD community discloses. [t would be 
of interest to manufacturer, artisan, 
mechanic, salesman, advertiser and the 
buying public; would help them to a 
clearer conception of what makes dec- 
oration more or less enduring, and would 
lead them to see that the decoration 
made by their fellows, today, is the 
decoration that chiefly concerns them, 
and is the decoration which they can 
by agreeable conscious effort, help to 
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The Museum and the School 
LEON LOYAL WINSLOW 
NE of the most urgent of the many persist in the minds of some of us. All 


aesthetic needs of our communities 
is that of organizing the art interest so 
that effective team work will result and 
so that every citizen or prospective 
citizen will receive and contribute the 
maximum of aesthetic experience, appre- 
ciative and productive, of which he is 
capable. 

The art interests of a community 
include those professional, educational 
and general forces that are more or less 
intimately associated in communities 
where there are painters, sculptors, 
architects, designers, craftsmen, decora- 
tors, commercial artists, art teachers 
and art students. In such communities 
there are always elementary and second- 
ary schools and sometimes colleges and 
Communities 
possessing these educational advantages 
generally pride themselves on having a 
number of art organizations within their 
midst or, if not art organizations at least 
the sections of social clubs that are given 
over to art study. In many of the pro- 
gressive communities aesthetic interest 
has already been “crystallized” in an art 
museum. 


professional art schools. 


The unifying of all art interests in a 
single museum organization it would 
seem should demonstrate the practi- 
eability of union in art itself. For 
there is novfine art as opposed to indus- 
trial art these names still 


except as 


art is indeed both fine and industrial orit 
is not art at all; it is made up of two 
parts, one of which we have habitually 
‘alled fine and the other of which we 
have habitually called industrial. All 
art is both mental and physical, in- 
tellectual and material, spiritual and 
scientific, be it paintings, architecture, 
sculpture, manufacture, music or litera- 
ture. Let the museum of art accept this 
conviction and we shall have gone a 
long way toward solving the traditional 
problem of making the museum function 
educationally. 

The province of the school in art 
education well 
every point of 
advanced civilization : 


is understood. From 


view in our modern 


1 fundamental 
knowledge of art is regarded not only as 
a valuable but : 
Today all people are consumers of art. 
They are called upon to use art in the 
selection of clothing, in the furnishing of 


asset. 


us an essential 


homes, in business, in professions and in 
all walks of life. 
practical necessities, however, that show 
the need for systematic instruction in 


Aside from the more 


art there are also the cultural values 
involved in appreciation and the full 
enjoyment of leisure. Art 


involves primarily the development of 


education 


appreciation that takes for granted the 
ability to discriminate or choose. Art 
training, on the other hand, involves 
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practice toward perfection in doing a 
worthwhile piece of work in the best and 
finest way, whether the work is done by 
hand or by machine. A serious attempt 
is being made to provide both education 
and training in art in the schools. But 
far more could be accomplished if the 
facilities offered by the museums of art 
could be utilized to the fullest extent. 

The function of the museum like that 
of the school is constructive, for the 
museum must also contribute its share in 
the general education of the consumer 
and in the special training of the pro- 
ducerof art products. The co-operative 
relationships that should exist between 
the schools and the museums has been 
clearly described by Henry W. Kent, 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, as follows: 

“The instruction in drawing and the 
theory of design must be given in the 
school of art ordesign by expert teachers; 
the knowledge of the styles of the great 
periods of art must be gained from the 
actual objects which illustrate them. 
No institution of 
instruction, however, can assemble the 


school, no_ single 
material necessary for such a schooling; 
into an assemblage of such things goes 
of 
gather, how to house, how to arrange, 
a business in itself, the 
Thus it is that 
in a perfect state, the school teaches the 


wealth, goes knowledge how to 
how to care for 


business of the museum. 


theory and practice of design, and the 
museum furnishes the examples of what 
has been done in the decorative arts, 
which holds a promise of what may be 
In this the 
comes a partner in preparing the men 


done. way museum be- 


and women responsible for the quality 
of art in those manufactures wherein it 


has a place. It is to the well-educated 
designer or person charged with the 
care of the department of art in the 
factory, more than to anyone else, that 
we must look for the cultivation which 
shall give to the manufacturer the 
quality of art belonging to his craft by 
inheritance; it is to the schools we must 
look for the training and position of the 
designer; and it is to the museum we 
must go, not alone for practical help but 
for standards of judgment. And, fur- 
thermore, through its possession of the 
acknowledged treasures of the arts, the 
museum becomes the stern critic of the 
present and the sponser for the future.’’? 

It is important that the prospective 
designer of industrial products should be 
given a background of historic art 
information in order that he may be 
able to work intelligently, adopting and 
at the same time adapting the best 
practice of all time, profiting by the 
errors and utilizing the correct forms in 
new ways. There is a tendency on the 
partof theart student uninformed on the 
broader aspects of art, to make use of 
the historic forms directly, rather than 
to see beyond them to their source. 
The 


beautiful of the design of former times 


most interesting and the most 


was inspired by nature. The modern 
designer who would contribute most to 
the art of his country and time must in 
like manner go back to nature for his 
direct inspiration for new forms. The 
historic examples displayed in the art 
museum will be of inestimable help to 
him in pointing out the paths that may 
be followed safely as well as those that 
should be avoided. The museum col- 
lections constitute an ever increasing 
source of suggestive reference material 


'Henry W. Kent, The Museum and Industrial Art, contained in Art IN Inpustry, by Charles R. Richards 


published by the Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 
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POTTERY DESIGNED FROM PORCELAINS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, BY 
co. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
BELOW, JEWELRY DESIGNED BY CHAS. 8. ALBERT AND EXECUTED BY LEO ELWYN CO. FROM 


MOTIFS FOUND IN THE EGYPTIAN COLLECTION 
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which should be studied diligently and 
exhaustively. But unless the student 
approaches these with a definite purpose 
other than a desire merely to copy or to 
modify we may not hope to develop in 
America an individual art that will be in 
any way an improvement over what has 
been done by other nations. 

Schools are at last coming to recognize 
the educational advantages offered by 
the museum of art. We school men 
must admit, however, that the museums 
are at the present time leading in the 
movement for co-operation. An entire 
session of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Mu- 
seums' was recently given over to the 
subject of educational service. Richard 
F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum 
presided over this session, and it is to 
Mr. Bach that we are indebted for a 
comprehensive report of the proceed- 
ings. One of the main topics discussed 
was Classes in the Museum. 

Most of the museum directors in at- 
tendance were agreed that there should 
be a scheduled course of instruction 
offered in the museum. Twenty-five 
individuals took part in the discussion, 
two of whom maintained that such 
courses were not desirable. One speaker 
suggested that scheduled courses are 
seldom timely. The consensus of 
opinion was that courses should be 
scheduled by the museum after con- 
sultation with school officials and 
teachers. Co-operation between the 
schools and museum was urged. Several 
speakers called attention to the neces- 
sity of making the museum instruction 
articulate closely with school work. 
One speaker maintained that museum 
courses should not correlate with school 


‘Held at Cleveland, Ohio, 1921. 


work, one of the chief objectives sought 
being to teach the child how to use the 
museum collections. Another speaker 
recommended that instruction be given 
in the schools but by members of the 
museum staff. The keynote was struck 
by Charles E. Toothaker of the Phila- 
delphia Museum when he said _ that 
‘‘museum instruction should be in close 
harmony with the prescribed course of 
instruction in schools. The work done 
in the museum should be planned by us 
as a result of a thorough understanding 
of the desires and needs of the teachers, 
a thorough knowledge of the course of 
study. This means actual co-operation 
so that the fact is that what we do is not 
prescribed independently by the teacher 
nor by the museum.” 

Opinion as to whether the museums or 
the schools should take the initiative in 
furthering co-operation was divided, 
although the thought was frequently 
advanced that initiative on the part 
of successful teachers should be en- 
couraged. Several speakers maintained 
that the museum should take the 
initiative as school officials and teachers 
are necessarily overburdened with 
routine duties. The impression given 
by the facts presented seemed to 
indicate that the initiative should not be 
left largely to agencies outside of the 
museum. 

The matter of school credit was dis- 
cussed by two speakers only, one of 
whom contended that if credit is al- 
lowed pupils the work should be under 
school supervision. It was also pointed 
out that if school credit was given the 
schools must be held responsible for 
attendance. 

Various methods of meeting the 
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ABOVE, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, FACING SOUTH. BELOW, PART OF THE SEVENTH MANU- 
FACTURERS AND DESIGNERS EXHIBITION SHOWING PRODUCTS BASED ON THE STUDY OF COLLECTIONS 
LOCATED AT THE MUSEUM 
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expense of transporting classes to and 
from the museum were presented. 
These included the endowment fund and 
co-operation of the street car company, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, and 
the Board of Education. In the case of 
private schools it was brought out that 
pupils are often transported at the 
expense of the school or in automobiles 
furnished by the parents. In one of our 
large cities classes are usually brought 
to the museum in special trolley cars. 
The children pay carfare. In some 
other cities the Board of Education pays 
the carfare at certain times of specified 
grades only. In one community a 
street car company gives the use of 
cars (without cost) on special occasions. 





At other times low fares are quoted. In 
another community half-fare tickets are 
issued to pupils. C. Powell Miningerode 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art at 
Washington suggested that ‘‘the ideal 
plan would be to have a large sight- 
seeing automobile for the purpose of 
bringing the children from the school 
building and taking them back there; 
but this would cost considerable, and 
the average Board of Education has not 
the fundsfor the purpose. . . . I 
am convinced that ninety-five per cent 
of the problem is in the matter of 
transportation.” 

In most communities the museum is 
not associated directly with the local 
Board of Education although the Read- 





CHILDREN SKETCHING FROM MODELS FOUND AT THE MUSEUM 
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SURFACE PATTERNS 36 CRETONNE DESIGN 


A TYPICAL CRETONNE DESIGN BY AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY SHOWING THE SUPERIMPOSED TYPI 
OF DESIGN MOTIFS. ADVANCED DESIGNERS ADVOCATE PATTERNS WITHOUT ANY SUPERIMPOSED 
PARTS SO THAT FLAT MATERIAL MAY BE CONSISTENTLY DECORATED 
The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1924 
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ing Public Museum and Art Gallery of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, is under the 
immediate supervision and control of 
the Board of Education. Its entire 
support therefore comes from the School 
District. The Erie Public Museum is 
indirectly under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Education, as all funds for 
maintenance come from that source and 
the museum is therefore a part of the 
public school system of that city. In 
Milwaukee the School Board appro- 
priates $3500 a year toward the support 
of the work which the Public Museum is 
doing for the schools. In Philadelphia 
the Commercial Museum gets no money 
from the local Board of Education but 
it does receive funds from the city for 
general purposes and special funds from 
the state for educational work. In 
Toledo the Board of Education at 
present pays the salaries of two of the 
teachers in the Free School of Design of 
the Toledo Museum of Art. 

The moral support of museum work 
by school authorities takes the form of 
encouragement in the utilization of the 
opportunities which the museum affords. 
Such support is most readily secured 
where intimate contact between the 
museum and the schools obtains. In 
one community a conference is ar- 
ranged between the Superintendent of 
Schools and the Director of the Museum 
at the beginning of the school year. At 
this conference a plan for the year’s 
work is outlined. Subsequently con- 
ferences are held with the school 
principals at which details of the year’s 
program are mapped out. In Cleve- 
land, according to Rossiter Howard of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, ‘‘the 
methods have been those of personal 
contact, frequent conferences, and the 


offering of special facilities to public 
school teachers and classes. . . The 
museum has offered to the schools the 
use of the classroom, the loan of museum 
material for use in the classroom, 
and instruction by members of the 
museum staff. In return the public 
schools maintain at the museum one 
teacher on full time and one on half time 
to carry on public school work. Three 
or four public schools classes visit the 
museum every day for work with the 
school representatives at the museum 
and usually as many more come for work 
with members of the museum staff.” 
The modern art museum is a great 
laboratory of design available to all. 
Its treasures are for use in education no 
less than in recreation. ‘An inspection 
of educational facilities at our leading 
museums,’’ writes Richard F. Bach in a 
recentnumberof School and Society, “will 
show how such a laboratory can grow, 
extending its assistance along a score of 
channels, the majority of which can be 
of value to teachers in any or all fields. 
At the Metropolitan Museum will be 
found, asapart from the collections them- 
selves and the departmental chiefs or 
curators, the following facilities mainly 
organized as educational work: Staff of 
Instructors, interpreters of the collec- 
tions; Lending collections, of lantern 
slides, photographs, maps, charts, casts, 
reproductions, post cards, textiles, and 
laces; Lectures, Saturdays, Sundays and 
special series; Publications, bulletins, 
leaflets, historical catalogues; Bureau of 
Information, regarding the museum, its 
work and collections; Story Hours for 
children; Photographs, complete files of 
all museum objects and duplicate prints 
for sale; Special permit and _ privilege 
cards, for designers, students and copy- 
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ists; Opportunity to purchase casts of 
certain objects; Special room for close 
study of objects removed from the 
galleries for that purpose; Easels and 
stools and locker room, for drawing 
materials; Classrooms, with lantern 
available for teachers and school groups; 
Service Department for manufacturers 
and designers, and a staff member to 
visit factories and workshops; Study 
Hours, for sales people and buyers; 
Publicity Service to newspapers and 


trade journals; Special Exhibitions of 
their work, manu- 
facturers and designers; Special Ex- 
hibitions of museum material of value 


own by schools, 


to manufacturers and designers; Lec- 
tures for teacher groups, for high school 
students, with 
classes in history, civics, English, et 
cetera, and Field Work, by staff of 
instructors in 


co-ordinated regular 


elementary and high 
schools, vocational and training schools, 


factories and workshops. ’ 








A HAPPY 
EASTER 


FROM 


EAST ORANGE 


SCHOOL, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


To make the museum an active force there should be in its make- 


up the element of education. 


If there is to be any progress toward 


that happy state the schools must do their part, each teacher must be 


aware of this new-old concept in art teaching. 
But first understand it yourself; it will not do 
your work for you, you yourself must teach. - 


make it help your class. 


Use the museum, 


Richard F. Bach. 
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A New Use for the Museum 


DORIS 


HE word “‘museum”’ usually means 

something a bit mysterious to the 
majority of people. It brings up a 
picture of a rather queer building where 
one goes to see odd and curious things 
a place which one visits, when one has 
no other pressing engagement, to look 
at peculiarly interesting things, to give 
a cursory glance at the strange objects 
there, to say, “Oh, isn’t that pretty!’’- 
and to leave without pausing to reflect 
upon the wonders that are stored within 
the four walls of the Museum. We 
should cultivate a better habit than this, 
for the Museum is the storehouse of 
antiquity, the final resting place of the 
productsof civilization almost older than 
Time itself. It contains the cream of 
the best things of allnations. Textiles 
woven in far corners of the earth, in- 
cense burners that are hundreds of years 
old from China, queer wooden images 
taken from the tombs of the Egyptian 
kings, enameled bowls from India, vases 
from Japan, objects from every country 
the world has ever known, all are placed 
together in a group for our particular 
benefit. 

With all this wealth of material lying 
so near at hand, what is more natural 
than that we should put some of it to 
practical use. A design that has been 
worked out in a far away village of 
India thousands of years ago surely must 
possess elements of charm and beauty 
that could be applied in our own life 
today. One simple bowl has upon its 
surface innumerable possibilities in 


BAILEY 


design. A small, almost obscure, bit of 
design could be the motif of a piece of 
jewelry, a textile or any number of 
things, and the result is what we might 
call good art, not merely a pretty thing, 
but a thing that possesses depth, 
vitality, beauty and charm that only an 
object that has been handed down 
through the ages can have. People are 
beginning to realize more and more 
every day that the best designs are 
evolved from a study of the things of 
antiquity, and artists and designers are 
flocking to the museums for this pur- 
pose. 

One phase of the Museum study that 
is particularly interesting and is ap- 
parently a recent development, is the 
idea of conducting Saturday classes for 
children of the high school age, even 
including children from the last two 
grades of the elementary school. De- 
sign does not mean very much to the 
ordinary youngster and something must 
be done to arouse interest as well as to 
lead them along the right path of design. 
A child is naturally interested in strange 
and foreign objects, particularly if there 
are any historical facts connected with 
them, or any odd story adding value to 
the object. Interest, then, can be 
aroused in the child by introducing him 
to the Museum and its contents, and 
once this is accomplished the problem 
becomes simplified. 

The object of these Saturday classes 
is to lead the children toward good 
design by exposing them to encouraging 
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BURNER SKETCHED BY MISS DORIS BAILEY OF STANFORD 
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subjects. I know of several schools 
where the pupils go to the pretty little 
half-designed bits found along the 
edges of the pages of our popular 
monthly magazines for any problem of 
design that they might have, and copy 
them, twist for twist, into their own 
design. Is not the Museum study far 
better than this? 

The Saturday classes are held to the 
best advantage in the morning some- 
where between the hours of nine and 
twelve. Probably the best time would 
be from ten to twelve, for children 
radically dislike arising early in the 
morning—particularly on 
morning. 
in the middle of the session in order to 
keep the children from becoming rest- 


Saturday 
There should be a rest period 


less. 

The instructor of this group has a 
more than ordinary part to play. Not 
only should he be an experienced art 
teacher and extremely clever at hand- 
ling children, but he should also know 
the Museum as he knows his best friend. 
He should be able to bring before the 
pupils’ eyes visions of the birthplaces of 
the objects under study, to give the 
pupils a brief history of the articles, such 
as where they were found and how they 
happened to reach the Museum. 

The first part of the period should be 
occupied with the historical setting of a 
certain article chosen by the instructor 
before the class period. The instructor 
is not the only one who plays an im- 
portant part in this discussion for the 
pupils are to be encouraged to join in the 
lecture, asking questions and starting 
smaller group discussions. After this 
discussion comes a few minutes of 
recess,—then the important work of the 
day presents itself. 
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Each child should be supplied with 
grey paper and either black and white 
opaque colors or charcoal and chalk. 
First, a general drawing of the article is 
made in three values, black, white and 
grey, putting in all the principal designs. 
When this has been accomplished the 
children then interpret the figures on the 
objects into their own personal designs. 
A simple spot on the article can be 
transformed into a design for a piece of 
jewelry, or a very insignificant repetition 
of forms can be interpreted as a stripe 
or border pattern, or into an all-over 
design. Every inch of the object 
possesses a thousand possibilities and 
the children should be encouraged to 
realize it. 

I have chosen three interesting 
articles from the Museum at Stanford 
University, California, each representing 
a different type of thing, and I will 
attempt to show how the scheme is 
carried out using these objects. 

The first was a Chinese cloisonne 
incense burner of the Kangshi period. 
This was found to be particularly 
interesting because it not only showed 
the influence of its native country but 
also that of two other countries. The 
fret which is repeated in several in- 
stances as can be seen in the illustra- 
tion shows the undeniable influence of 
Greece, and the tusks and trunk of the 
elephant on the legs of the burner as 
well as on the body shows a strong 
Hindoo, or Indian influence. The 
burner was reproduced in three values, 
black, white and grey, both front and 
side elevations. Then three single de- 
signs, suitable for separate spots or for 
jewelry forms, were evolved from the 
designs on the article. The rosette 
upon the leg of the burner, representing 
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the ornaments placed on the foreheads 
of the elephants, was reproduced in a 
circular design suitable for jewelry, 
carried out in the three values. One of 
the tiny, dragon-like fish which formed 
a border around the neck of the burner 
was interpreted in a design that would 
be suitable as one of the cut ivory 
pendants that are now so popular. 
The design on the burner indicating the 
lip of a tiger was interpreted in four 
values, also suitable for a pendant or for 
a single spot. A border design, in four 
values, was conceived from the design 
on the legsof the burnerrepresenting the 
elephant’s ears. In this manner four 
problems were easily obtained from the 
one object. 

The next subject was a Jaipore 
cloisonne bowl that possessed excellent 
design qualities. Alternating triangular 
forms contained interesting animal 
figures, one a dragon, the other a bird, 
that could have been very easily worked 
out into a pattern, and a black and 
white stripe around the middle of the 
bowl would have made an interesting 
border or stripe pattern. The bowl was 
reproduced in the four values. Then a 
design for a scarf was realized in an all- 
over pattern and a border, in three 
values. The all-over pattern was taken 
from the connected leaf design found 
above the stripe around the middle of the 
bowl, and the border was evolved from 
the stripe pattern about the neck and 
base of the bowl. Three designs for 
pendants were also found. One was 
taken from the group of three triangular 
leaves with designed stems. It was 
carried out in three values and made a 
very interesting design. Another was 
evolved from the design representing 
a flying seed pod and was produced in 


four values. The third design was 
taken from the small white flower found 
between the alternating triangular 
shapes and was realized in four values. 
In all of these designs the spirit of the 
original was adhered to as closely as 
possible. 

The last problem was an Egyptian 
Ushabiti, or, as it is more commonly 
called, a “‘Responder.”’ This Ushabiti 
is a wooden figure placed on a block of 
wood representing a boat, which the 
Egyptians laid in the tomb of a de- 
ceased king in order that it might come 
to life in the next world and act as a 
servant to the king. The figure had 
about its neck and breast numerous 
designs that were extremely fascinating 
to a student of design. There was also 
a very interesting border pattern along 
the edge of the “boat”’ which made one 
think of a Greek stripe pattern. From 
this figure were evolved four designs. 
Two designs for rings were taken from 
the patterns about the neck of the figure, 
ach worked out for a jeweled setting. 
One was taken from the small white 
circles divided into six spaces, and the 
other was from the design that looked 
like a necklace of tiger’s teeth, both 
having the jewel in the center. An 
interesting design for a brooch was 
found on the shoulder of the figure which 
seemed to represent the wings of a bird. 
The last design was a border, or stripe 
pattern which was taken from the de- 
signs about the neck, which showed a 
very interesting problem in balance. 
These designs, like the Indian bowl, 
retained the spirit of the original thing, 
and the result appeared to be truly 
Egyptian in character. 

By going through this process of 
studying ancient design the children in 
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JEWELRY MOTIF 


GEZLAESTTED 


BROOCH DESIGN 





AN EGYPTIAN BORDER 


This stood about 
16 inches high and” 
was colored in 
blue, vermilion, 
green and Geld > 


THE EGYPTIAN ‘“‘USHABITI’’ MADE OF WOOD AND DECORATED WITH RICH TONES OF OIL COLORS 
STUDENTS HAVE HARDLY TOUCHED THE POSSIBILITIES OF DESIGNING MOTIFS FROM MUSEUM SOURCES 
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the classes have learned many things. 
They have found many interesting and 
valuable facts concerning the articles in 
the Museum. They have acquired a 
broader view of the various types of 
design found in the different countries, 
and the relation that they bear toward 
one another. Besides all this, they have 
begun to see the possibilities of design 
itself, which is the important thing. 
When all of these things can so easily 


be realized by a little careful work and 
study is it not worth the effort? When 
we have unlimited opportunities offer- 
ing themselves to us we should take ad- 
vantage of them, and I feel that the 
Museum classes for children are filled to 
the brim with opportunities. In the 
course of time every Museum will have 
its Saturday class and the study of 
design will have advanced several steps 
further. 


The museum can make children familiar with a broad range of 
industrial art, until the fine things of the collections become a part of 
their store of formative memories, and they pass beyond the stage 
which usually comes at first, when they compare the objects, with 
their familiar surroundings as a standard, and reach the stage where 
in the comparison the objects in the museum become the criteria. With 
children, objects of industrial art which are not somewhat familiar 


seldom become their standards of judgment 
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A Medieval Tournament 


BERNICE A 


VERY youngster who has revelled 

in the tales of King Arthur and the 
days “when knighthood was in flower,” 
will be delighted with the model of a 
medieval tournament which will be 
found in the children’s section of the 
Pennsylvania Museum, Fairmont Park. 
The model was made by Edward War- 
wick and John Ray Sinnock, both 
instructors at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art. 

In the days when to be brave, ready 
and loyal, was the moral code of every 
knight, the tournament and joust was 
the most common means of proving the 
courage and valor of those who won the 
rank of knighthood. Jousts and tourna- 
ments were held in times of peace mere- 
ly to provide training and continued 
exercise for the men who lived in a war- 
like age, and they were also used as an 
entertainment feature. 

So this joust which is so colorfully 
pictured in the model by Mr. Sinnock 
and Mr. Warwick, is a friendly joust, 
between a visiting knight and one of 
those of the castle. It is symbolic of all 
small tournaments of the type. 

The scene is laid in northern France 
in the courtyard or meadow of a huge 
old castle which looms up gloomily in 
the background. The fact that it is in 
northern France probably accounts for 
the more or less barren aspect of the 
castle and the lack of foliage. 

Two knights in combat are the center 
of interest. The knight on the left has 
charged down upon the knight on the 
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right. In the distance the faithful 
squire of the knight who has been 
charged, can be seen running to his 
assistance, to help him up if unhorsed, 
or to perform any service which his 
knight may require. 

A balcony stands close behind the 
scene of combat from which a group of 
ladies of the castles and guests in 
whose honor the joust is being held, 
look on with eager interest. The Lord 
of the Castle is in the center of the group 
in the balcony, holding a baton in his 
hand. 

Pavilions have been pitched here and 
there for the combating knights. Be- 
fore each one the knight’s shield is sus- 
pended on a lance stuck in the ground 
and bearing his heraldic device. 

Appearing from the back of the 
pavilion on the right is another knight 
in armor, who will probably be the one 
next selected to compete with the 
victorious knight. Grouped around in 
various places are men-at-arms, puges, 
heralds and crossbowmen. 

A page was a knight in the making. 
His training began when he was a small 
boy and was sent to be trained to the 
castle of some lord of higher rank and 
sometimes to the court of the king. 
After seven or eight years of careful 
trainingas a page, he becameasquire and 
more difficult services and strenuous 
exercises were required of him. As 
when he was a page, he served at the 
table of the lord, now he was _ per- 
mitted to present the first cup of wine 
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and carve the meat. When his master 
engaged in battle, the page was given 
the helmet to carry, but the squire 
earried the shield and armor, and 
arrayed his knight in it. 

The squire was in close attendance 
upon his knight throughout theskirmish, 
to give him a fresh weapon if he dropped 
one, to help him mount if he was un- 
horsed, to take charge of a prisoner if 
one was taken, to aid if the knight was 
being worsted, to carry him to safety if 
wounded and to attend to his burial if 
killed. When the time came for a 
squire to be made a knight, he was first 
presented with the golden spurs, then 
the other pieces of armor and last of all, 
the He was then given the 
accolade, a blow on the shoulder or 
back of the neck by the lord, followed 
by the charge to be brave, ready and 
loyal. 

It is interesting to note that the 
artists have modeled the crossbowmen 
of France rather than the English 
bowmen, for it was the crossbow which 
was then used by the French soldiers. 
The heralds with their trumpets were 


sword. 


always present to make announcements 
and to proclaim the opening of the 
tournaments. 

The balcony shows the coat of arms, 
in the center, of the King of France; on 
the left, that of the court of Brittany; 
and on the right, that of the Lord of the 
Castle. 

In the fifteenth century, heraldry was 
developed intoascience with which every 
one was quite familiar. In that so little 
was known generally of reading and 
writing this interest in coats of arms was 
very natural. Each knight had his own 
cognizance which appeared on his shield, 
his pavilion and his horse trappings and 
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the same cognizance was carried by his 
men at arms and retainers. 

Most careful and detailed was the 
manner of description of each coat of 
arms. They had a specific name for 
each metal and fork, the colors or 
“tinetures’’ used in the making of the 
Gold was called ‘‘or’’; silver, 

red, ‘‘gules’’; green, ‘‘vert’’; 
purple, ‘purpure’’; 


” 


devices. 
“argent’’; 
blue, “azure’’; 

and black, “sable. 

An important rule in the designing of 
these devices was that metal should 
never be put on metal or color on color, 
but metal and color in combination were 
quite correct. 

The coats of arms shown in the model 
with their correct description are as 
follows: 

France—azure, three fleur-de-lys, or. 

Brittany label of three 
points, gules. 

The Lord of the 
eagle displayed, or. 

The victorious knight—gules, a bend, 
or. Over a label of three points, argent. 

The vanquished knight—checquey of 
or and azure. 

The men-at-arms on the right of the 
balcony are plainly the retainers of the 


ermine, a 


Castle—vert, an 


victorious knight for they wear the 
same insignia. 

The time chosen by the artists is late 
in the 15th century about 1470, thus 
giving them the opportunity of having 
the combat take place over a barrier 
and of arming the knights in full plate 
mail. This also was the time when the 
elaborate big horned steeple and heart- 
shaped head dresses were worn by the 
ladies, for it was then that the Gothic 
period was at its height of gorgeous 
brilliance. 

The knights in the model are wearing 
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A “CLOSE UP”’ OF THE BALCONY, SHOWING THE LORD OF THE CASTLE AND HIS GI EST> 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE TOURNAMENT. CHILDREN LEARN AND RETAIN INFORMA- 
TION MUCH MORE READILY WHEN IT IS REPRESENTED IN THIS VISUAL MANNER 
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the colors of their ladies, suspended 
from their helmets. One can almost 
tell for whose esteem each knight is 
using his skill in combat, as the ladies 
bend forward from the balcony with 
breathless interest. 

Every possible detail has been cared 
for by the artists who have taken 
infinite pains to make the model un- 
impeachable from the standpoint of 
accuracy. True to the ancient custom 
the armor bearings of the knight are 
seen upon his sur-coat and upon the 
trappings of his horse. Similar details 
have been carefully carried out. 

The sword was more than a mere 
weapon to the knight of old. 
of the cross was formed by the blade and 


The sign 


hilt and was correspondingly significant. 
What boy 
does not recall ‘‘ Excalibur,”’ the sword 
of King Arthur? But many other parts 
of the knight’s armor had a meaning. 


He often named his sword. 


The straightness of the spear was sym- 
bolic of truth and its iron head meant 
strength. 
the helmet and diligence by the spurs. 
The shield was a reminder to the knight 
that it should be used to protect his 


Modesty was expressed by 


Lord from danger just as he himself 
used it to save his own body. 

Fully as fascinating as the stories of 
the days “ when knights were bold,” will 
this concrete example of a typical joust 
be to the children of the city. It has 
been placed in the children’s department 
of the Pennsylvania Museum at Memo- 
rial Hall, Fairmont Park, where it will 
be on exhibition every day with the 
exception of Mondays. 


‘ 


This model is only the first of several 
such modeled and painted scenes which 
will be made for the Children’s Museum 
in order to give the child a clear picture 
of the manners and customs of earlier 
periods of history. 
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Art at the Children’s Museum 
CAROLINE M. WORTH 


N UNIQUE institution sprang into 

existence in the year 1899 when the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
opened the first Children’s Museum in 
the world. A few collections of shells, 
minerals, birds, and insects comprised 
the extent of the exhibition. The 
Museum grew so rapidly, however, that 
today over 200,000 children visit it 
annually. 

The Children’s Museum is known as 
an open door to a wonder world. In the 
heart of a great city where opportunities 
for Nature Study 
limited, it is a breathing spot and a place 
where children may be initiated into the 
Children 


are of necessity 


treasures of the out-of-doors. 
who live crowded together in large cities 
know little of wild flowers, scarcely any- 
thing of shells and minerals, and 
practically nothing of native wild ani- 
mals. To them there are often but two 
kinds of birds 
and the robins are thought to be grown- 


robins and sparrows 


up sparrows. 

So it is not surprising that in the 
eleven exhibition the 
splendidly equipped library the children 
delight in the study of minerals, insects, 
flowers, birds, animals, shells, and even 
history, and geography. 
They are aided by docents, who direct 


rooms and 


astronomy, 


courses of study and often take the 
children on field trips in order that the 
specimens which have been viewed at 
the Museum may be identified in the 
open. 

The success of the ‘‘ Wonder House”’ 


is being constantly brought to attention. 
Reports drift in from former Museum 
frequenters, who trace a goodly portion 
of their success in life to the inspiration 
that they received as Museum visitors. 
The Children’s Museum shines by re- 
flected glory whenever one of its former 
students scores a distinct success. 

A link with the Art World was 
established this year when the New 
York papers of March twenty-sixth an- 
nounced an exhibition of portraits of 
American Indians then on view in the 
Anderson Galleries. The young artist 
thus brought into prominence was W. 
Langdon Kihn, a former student of the 
Museum. Referring to his work the 
New York “Mr. Kihn’s 
portraits are marvels of incisive charac- 
terization. Each is firm, clear, 
and direct, seizing the essential message 
of the face with youthful certainty and 
conviction. Any one at all interested 
in the life and history of America will 
get from the exhibition much besides its 
aesthetic quality, but this is not to be 
underestimated. If Mr. Kihn were not 
first of all an artist and one of marked 
talent his records would be worth very 
little.” 

Members of the Children’s Museum 
staff recall with pleasure young Kihn’s 
paid originally for the pur- 


Times 


Says: 


first visits 
pose of drawing mounted birds, many 
of which hecarried home for closer study. 
Busying himself with these, he 
veloped a remarkable color sense. Oc- 
casionally his drawings found their way 


de- 
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THE TOP PANEL SHOWS CHILDREN AT THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM WAITING IN LINE FOR A PLACE IN 
THE LECTURE ROOM THE LOWER PANEL SHOWS CHILDREN SPENDING A DAY WITH THE COLONIAL 
SETTLERS IN THE HISTORY ROOM 
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A MODEL 


to the Museum bulletin boards, where 
they attracted admiring attention and 
carried over the message for which they 
were designed. But the artist’s high 
standards not to attained 
through work with “specimens”’ alone. 
Early he realized that he must know the 
living birds, their habitats, and their 
ways. So he became an intense Nature 
Study student in preparation for his art 
work. 

This is but one of the many specific 
examples of the value that an institution 
such as the Children’s Museum can give 
to aspiring artists. 


were be 


Suggestions in cos- 
tume designing also have been secured 
from the extensive collection of dolls 
representing national costumes from the 
countries throughout the world. Along 
this line, designs for school pageants 
and plays have been obtained from the 
butterfly, flower, and bird cases. 
Likewise, the of 


mineral room is 


GROUP SHOWING 


BEE 


THE QUAKERS’ 


QUILTING 


interest to the artist, for in it are cases 
of precious stones as well as minerals 
There is a 
collection of useful ores, one of building 


that are used in industry. 


stones used in the arts or for ornamental 
purposes, and another of specimens 


showing weathering. 


Under‘ the heading of ‘Loan 
Materials,’’ which are constantly going 
out to schools, clubs, churches, and 


” 


individuals, are ‘Botanical Charts, 
and illustrative materials of “ Animal 
Anatomy, Crustacea, Fishes, Amphibia, 
Moths, Butterflies, Commercial Plants, 
and Trees.’’ Carefully mounted birds in 
strong, wood boxes of light weight and 
convenient size for handling are also 
much sought after by the students of the 
Museum. 

The study of history is no longer 
“Past History” at the Children’s 
Museum, for it is made alive by models 
which depict realistically and accurately 
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the most important turning points in 
United States history. The miniature 
models present in engaging fashion the 
and effect 
They are simple enough 
for a child of foreign parentage to com- 
prehend. Excessive detail is omitted 
as confusing to the youthful mind. 
The purpose of the exhibit is the in- 


sequence of in 


national life. 


cause our 


duction of civic and national spirit, of 
loyalty to traditions of the nation, and 
of belief that liberty means obedience 
to law. From an artistic point of view 
they serve as an inspiration for accurate 
representations of American life. 

The Geography Room of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum is, perhaps, the most 


artistic spot in the building. It ex- 
emplifies the highest perfection yet 
attained in the miniature group as 





material illustrative of scientific fact. 
Each model is a happy combination 
of artistic presentation of the subject 
together with strict adherence to the 
truth, and the 


rules of proportion. The models were 


careful observance of 
designed and executed by Mr. Dwight 
Franklin of New York. He has por- 
trayed different parts of the earth in a 
way comprehensible to small children. 
They suggest the climate of a country, 
the physical character of the land, the 
nature of the flora and fauna peculiar 
to the region, the natural resources of 
the country, the characteristics of the 
people that inhabit the country, the 
manner in which the lives and occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants are influenced 
by their environment, and the extent to 
which development and civilization are 





A BUSY NATURALIST 
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A GROUP SHOWING ESKIMOS HUNTING SEA LIONS 


limited by the geographical conditions 
of the countries in which the peoples 
live. 

As yet Mr. Franklin has no competi- 
tor in his scientific dramatizations. 
The model which is not new in Museum 
apparatus has been made alive by Mr. 
Franklin. His work exhibited in the 
Children’s Museum, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art finds no counterpart 
elsewhere. Mr. Franklin 
plished that which the 
endeavoring to inspire in its youthful 
visitors, namely the combination of the 


has accom- 
Museum is 


sense of the artist with the scientists’ 
love of truth. 

According to Miss Anna Billings 
Gallup, curator of the institution, ‘“The 
Children’s Museum has demonstrated 
its worth not only in Brooklyn, but in 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Newport, and there is reason to 
expect that it will make its way into 
other communities. The variety of 
problems to be solved in adapting its 
work to new conditions offers one of the 
most attractive fields of modern educa- 
tion. It would seem as though a 
Children’s Museum, if not a life neces- 
sity is indeed an unquestioned blessing 


$12 
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to a great city whose population is boxed 
in apartment or brown stone blocks of 
such vast extent as to place the country 
beyond the experience of many children. 
The advantage of a cheerful, sunny, at- 
tractive museum rich in natural objects, 
artistically displayed, where children are 
sure to find a sympathetic welcome, is 
apparent. The Children’s Museum 
has become an educational and moral 
force, strengthening the child where he is 
weak, training him in the proper use of a 
museum and fitting him for the fuller 
enjoyment of a large museum in his 
maturer years.” 





It fits the child not only for the en- 
joyment of the large museum, but of life 
itself. It is indeed a key that opens up 


a world of bountiful treasures. 





ARAB GROUP FOUND AT THE MUSEUM 





PLAYING A SHELL GAME, CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 MEMORY DRAWINGS 

















MEMORY DRAWINGS MADE BY FIFTEEN AND SIXTEEN YEAR OLD STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. THE 
STUDENT FIRST MEMORIZES THE OBJECT, THEN TRIES DRAWING IT WITH HIS EYES CLOSED AS ON 
THE LEFT, AND THEN WITH EYES OPEN 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 MEMORY DRAWINGS 








SOME VERY GOOD MEMORY DRAWINGS MADE BY ENGLISH SCHOOL CHILDREN AND SENT IN BY 

R. C. SMITH. A PORTION OF THE OBJECT IS SHOWN, EITHER BY MEANS OF A LANTERN SLIDE, OR 

IT IS DRAWN ON THE BOARD BY THE TEACHER. THE STUDENT THEN TRIES TO REMEMBER THE 
COMPLETE FORM AND DRAW IT 
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Chinese Porcelain 


WILLIAM W. WILKENS 


7 ALL the romance of commerce, 
we believe, nothing more entrancing 
than the development of the porce- 
lain industry can be found in history. 
One authority says of the date of in- 
vention: ‘Chinese literature ascribes 
the date of invention of porcelain to a 
period some twenty-five centuries before 
Christ. Foreign experts are by no 
means certain that the art existed 
before theseventh century before Christ, 
and no trace of any earlier porcelain 
‘an be found, and it is doubtful whether, 
until the time of the Mings (1368-1644) 
any other porcelain than celadons or 
single colored glazes were manu- 
factured.”’ 

Another authority (Foreign) writes, 
Porcelain originated with the Chinese, 
hence the name china, or chinaware. 
It is known to have been manufactured 
as early as 950 B. C. and the Chinese 
people still show great skill in its manu- 
facture.” 


a 


Pottery, in the form of “Earthen- 
ware,” has been made for thousands of 
years, rude articles of the same being 
found among glazed porcelains, now 
conceded to have been produced in 
China during the Ming, Kang-Hsi, 
(Kanghe), Yung-Cheng and Ch’ien- 
Lung (Keinlung) Peroids which covered 
the years stretching from 1368 to 1796 
A. D., was the result through many 
centuries of study and experiment 
based upon the original roughly finished 
pottery which has been so useful to the 
human race. 


It was during the reign of the em- 
perors of China covered by the years 
1368-1796 that the industry was raised 
to the position of any art, and it is not 
possible today for the porcelain-makers 
in any country of the world to equal 
many of the results attained then and 
there. 

The founders of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1641) rebuilt the imperial factory 
of Ching-te-chen in 1369, the second 
year of his reign. 

Evidence as to the technique of the 
Ming period is furnished by the court 
orders to the imperial factory. These 
were often censured as extravagant. 
One such order of the year 1554 calls 
for 26,350 bowls with 30,500 saucers 
to match, 6,000 ewers with 9,000 
wine cups, and 680 large garden fish 
bowls. 

Marks in Chinese characters indi- 
cating the factory or the studio name of 
the decorator are common on porcelain. 
Among them are “made of the hall of 
profit and prosperity,’ or the “hall 
for the culture of harmony,” or the 
“pavilion where I hear my faults,”’ 
of the ‘‘myriad rocks retreat.” 

The Emperor Shih Tsung (954-959) 
ordered porcelain that should be as 
blue as the sky, as clear as a mirror, 
as thin as paper, and as resonant as a 
musical stone of jade. In fact, jade 
was the potter’s ideal. He endeavored 
to attain its whiteness and purity, 
its lustre and depth of surface, its 
coolness and appearance of softness, 
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and at the same time to make his 
pottery hard and resonant. 

Poets of the T’ang dynasty (618-908) 
speak of porcelain cups as ‘“ Dises of 
thinnest ice,” and compare them to 
‘Lotus leaves floatingdown thestream.”’ 
The blue glaze of other objects is de- 
scribed as “the blue of the sky seen 
between the clouds after rain,” or “as 
the color of the distant hills.”’ 

The datemarksalone are of little value 
in placing porcelain as much of the 
later ware bears the mark of earlier 
reigns. The only sure way to distin- 
guish it is by the education of the ear 
to the ring of the pieces. 

It is quite natural to assume that 
China, which had an old civilization 
before the first foundation stone of 
Rome was laid, was among the first to 
produce pottery. Her historical rec- 
ords show that for about 3,000 years 
it has been made at Chen-te-gen 
(Gin-tu-jun) in the Yan-tsze River, in 
the Province of Kiang-si which is some 
180 miles up Poyang Lake and a further 
180 miles up the shallow rapid flowing 
Rajah River, after one had left Kiu- 
kiang which makes 760 miles from 
Shanghai. Being so difficult of access 
it is a rare thing for a foreigner to visit 
this marvelously interesting city, whose 
entire population of fully 500,000 is 
either directly or indirectly engaged in 
the manufacture of pottery and porce- 
lain at the present time. The best 
authorities on porcelain agree that it 
was in Chen-te-gen that glazed porcelain 
was first produced. 

As Chen-te-gen (Gin-tu-jun) has 
played (and is still playing) such an 
important part in the development of 
this art, let us visit the place where 


it is safe to say not more than fifty white 
men have ever been. 

At Kiukiang we have to charter 
for one month, a roomy shallow craft, 
foreign or native house boat, in which 
our bedding with ample food, for at 
least one month, together with other 
necessaries are loaded; the crew con- 
sisting of the captain (owner) and 
family, seven coolies, a cook and in- 
terpreter, at a cost of $40.00 for the 
whole outfit. Leaving the anchorage 
of Kiukiang the boat drifts with the 
current of the Yan-tsze River to the 
entrance of Poyang Lake after which 
sail is hoisted and oars gotten out 
that headway be made against the 
current pouring from that great body 
of water, 180 miles of which must be 
navigated before the arrival at Rahah- 
fu, an official city at the mouth of the 
Rajah River, a beautiful winding stream 
up which our boat sails, or is towed at 
times by our seven coolies and more 
when they can be hired, for another 
180 miles to the Porcelain city. 

Twenty-five miles below Chen-te-gen 
we notice through the clear water, for the 
first time, many light colored, flat, un- 
glazed discsof porcelain upon which in the 
kilns had been placed individual pieces 
of porcelain, and which would shrink 
proportionately with the discs during 
the firing, while nearer our destination 
these discs not only enormously in- 
creased in number, but were added to 
by great quantities of broken porce- 
lain as well as rolls of 5-inch bowls which 
had fused in the firing; the original 
sharp edge of the broken parts being 
worn smooth and rounded by the 
action of the sand as it was continually 
forced against them by the swift current 


of the stream. Other pieces had been 
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subjected to such action for so long a 
period of time that only faint traces of 
the original design under the glaze 
were still visible, while for two miles 
along the river from the city was piled 
an average of 100 feet high with debris 
from the eighty odd _ kilns which are 
not too many to supply the demands 
made upon the industry. 

We learn, from the Magistrate ruling 
the city, that during flood time hundreds 
of tons of this debris is washed into the 
river and is carried many miles by the 
strong current. As this had been going 
on for centuries a stream which at the 
inception of the great industry on its 
banks, was deep, had become shallow 
and very difficult to navigate except 
flat bottomed craft, 
1 matter of great concern the 
fact that the fuel used for firing the 
porcelain in these many kilns consists 


for shallow draft 


‘ 
< 


from 


principally of large reeds growing on 
the shores of Poyang Lake, from 180 
to 300 miles distant, together with the 
trunk, and twigs of small trees brought 
from the same localities across the lake 


and up that shallow flowing sand- 
barred stream. 
From further investigation it was 


learned that the sailing vessel cargoes 
of “willow pattern”? china which was 
shipped to England shortly after British 
traders learned of this industry, from 
Chen-te-gen down the Rajah River, 
to and Poyang Lake to the 
mouth of the Kan (Gann) River, then 
up-stream for 350 miles by sail, rowing 


across 


and towing, after which the porcelain 
was carried on the backs and shoulders 
of coolies from the head of navigation 
on the Kan across the Meiling pass 
over 60 miles to the head waters of the 


West River, where it was again towed 
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other flat bottomed boats, 


and floated down stream to the point 


on board 


of deep see shipment, i. e., Canton or 


Whampoa. This went on for nearly 
a century, and some of it is shipped 
that same route today to Canton, 


though a far less expensive route is 

found via Kiokiang and Shanghai. 
The kilns at 

“bee-hive’’pattern and it appeared they 


Chen-te-gen are the 


were placed in the most impractical 
places and positions. The largest per- 
centage of the products being 5-inch rice 
bowls, tea pots and tea cups, one sees 
literally thousands of these articles in 


every condition of manufacture in 
every establishment he visits. The 
sheds under which the artisans work 


are loosely built of unmatched boards, 
the drying sheds and the shelves on 
which the unfired product is placed to 
dry are of the same, while a fine light 
gray dust is over everything. 

These 5-inch bowlsare turned out with 
rapidity expert 

which makes 


great by workmen, 


of an of 


fifteen cents per day, he being the 


one average 
best piece worker in the city, and for this 
sum he produces from the clay over 
800 bowls which are carried by women 
children to the drying 
When ready for the kilns they are placed 


and sheds. 
two rows on a board six feet long and 


a coolie with one of these balanced 
boards on each hand above his head, 
carried them through the street (run- 
ning) to the kiln where they are to be 
fired. This method of transportation 
would be a risky matter in a_ wide 
but multiplied 
many times when one considers that it 
difficult for one to walk through 
them without any burden. 


Times 


American _ street, is 


IS 


are changing in this city 
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which seems to have been in a rut for 
2.500 
Chinese who have been educated abroad 


over years, for a munber of 
have specialized on the production of 
fine porcelain in the particular country 
in which he happened to be going to 
returned to his 
country, gone to Chen-te-gen and turned 


school, has native 
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to good account the knowledge gained 
abroad, with the practical result that 
several establishments have 
that China, The 
Mother of Porcelain World is again to 


modern 


been erected and 
enter a sphere she created, and main- 
tained for centuries, but lost through 
reasons not known today. 
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DRAWINGS BY CLARENCE 


BIERS OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


THESE WELL HANDLED ILLUSTRATIONS ARE 


GOOD EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE TECHNIQUE AND ARE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SPIRIT OF SPRING- 
TIME WHICH THEY SYMBOLIZE 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 MARCH WINDS 








A MARCH DAY, BY MISS FLORENCE PARSELL, ANGOLA, INDIANA. IN 


HOW MANY PLACES DOES THIS PICTURE TELL THE WIND IS BLOWING? 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1924 
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HOLIDAY PORJECTS 44 EASTER CARDS 















GREETINGS 











EASTER CARDS DESIGNED BY STUDENTS OF EAST ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL, UNDER DIRECTION OF 
MISS CLARA STROUD, ART INSTRUCTOR, EAST ORANGE, N. J. THESE WERE PRINTED IN A GREEN 
GRAY TONE AND HAND COLORED 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1924 
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Graphic Arts in an Art School 


LUCY H. STURGES 


T IS NOT a usual thing for an art 

school to have a department for the 
Graphic arts; etching, block printing, 
lithographs, and aquatint, and when 
this department was originated at the 
Art Institute School, in Chicago, it was 
rather in the nature of an experiment. 
It is, however, a very successful class, 
judging from the number of students 
who register for it, and from their en- 
thusiastic concentration, as well as from 
the excellent work which is being turned 
out. 

The class has been learning the entire 
technique, both of making the plate and 
printing from it. It has been becoming 
acquainted with the medium, and at the 
same time, gaining a splendid idea of the 
type of subject matter and composition 
suited to the graphic arts both by copy- 
ing etchings by such famous masters as 
Lalanne, and by making original plates. 
Some of the copies have been very 
successful; and the influence of the 
more experienced etchers cannot but 
be of help to the novice in his original 
compositions. 

It will be of assistance to other young 
etchers to know what this class is doing; 
pointing out the stronger and weaker 
points of one group is sure to help 
another which is striving to attain the 
goal. The exhibit of student 
work which was held at the Art Insti- 


same 


tute of Chicago last summer gave an 
excellent opportunity for a study of the 
work. 

Among the etchings and aquatints, 
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the work of three students stood out far 
and away above the rest; the etchings of 
Rose Crossman and William Harold 
Smith, and the aquatints of Betty 
Keefer. It is of interest to notice that 
Miss Crossman, who is doing on the 
whoie the best work, and who has a far 
more definite idea of balanced composi- 
tion and the power of mass contrasts 
than Mr. Smith, is weakest in the points 
in which he is strongest. 

For one thing, her choice of subjects. 
She has done, for the large part, figures; 
many of them in the nature of portrait 
work. 
compositions; it is among these that her 
best plate, “Hadj, the Greengrocer,’’ is 
found. Then, she has done a few land- 
scapes, which give the effect of oils or 
lithographs rather than etchings, since 
she depends very little on pure line for 
her effects. Mr. Smith, on the other 
hand, has chosen subjects decidedly well 


Some, more successfully, as 


suited to his medium; an old French 
water front, which he has etched with 
no small amount of insight and feeling; 
a Chinese potter, which recalls some of 
Winkler’s earlier plates; an old tinsmith; 
a Spanish dancer. 

Mr. Smith, however, although more 
skilled in handling detail than Miss 
Crossman, produces plates which lack 
the strength of hers, because he does not, 
apparently, appreciate the necessity of 
having something beyond the 
reproduction of a model in his plates; 


mere 


he does not realize the importance of an 
abstract theory of composition. The 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


AQUATINT ETCHING 











result is that his plates have a photo- 
graphicquality which detracts noticeably 
from their charm. 

The other student whose work is far 
above the average, Miss Keefer, is 
making plates of a totally different 
character. She works in aquatint, 


chiefly in sepia, and is doing decorative 
designs which have a delightful rhythm, 
and a pleasing composition. Her 
* Dancer,”’ and “Temple,” and “Sailing 
Ships” have all three been successful in 
expressing her moods. 

There are also some prints of soft 

















HADJ, THE GREENGROCER AQUATINT BY MISS ROSE CROSSMAN 
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A FRENCH WATER FRONT. HARD GROUND ETCHING BY WILLIAM HAROLD SMITH. THE ART OF 

ETCHING IS A MOST FASCINATING ONE AND SHOULD BE FOLLOWED BY STUDENTS WHO ARE INTERESTED 

IN COMBINING ART WITH A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. ETCHING IS ALMOST UNLIMITED 
IN ITS VARIOUS PHASES. 


The School Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1924 
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AQUATINT ETCHING 


AN AQUATINT BY MISS BETTY KEEFER. AQUATINTS ALLOW FOR A FREEDOM 
OF FLAT TONAL VALUES THAT MAKE THEM DISTINCTIVE AS ETCHINGS 


ool Arts Magazine Alphabeticon, March 1924 
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ground etchings; the best of these being 
some drawings of pirates by Carol 
Conrad. 

The block prints, too, are worthy of 
There are a number of 
them showing Greek figures in motion; 
others of spinning women and some 


consideration. 


which are apparently illustrations for 
nursery rhymes, all well co-ordinated 
and executed in a craftsmanlike manner. 

Taken as a whole, the class is fully 
justifying its it 
considered well past the experimental 


existence ; may be 


stage. 





0 

a A TRUE APPRECIATION EMERGES AS A RESULT OF CREATIVE 

5 EXPERIENCES; AND UNTIL THE STUDENT IN THE ACADEMIC 

= ATMOSPHERE IS AFFORDED OPPORTUNITY OF ENGAGING IN 

] TRULY CREATIVE EXPERIENCES, HIS JUDGMENT OF THE 
VALUES RELATED TO ART WILL BE BOTH FALSE AND SUPER- 

5 FICIAL. Frederick Lee Ackerman 
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Baltimore Museum of Art 


Its EpUCATIONAL WorK 


FLORENCE N. LEVY 


te Washington’s Birthday 1923 the 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
opened to the public. It is installed 
in a handsome old residence, long the 
home of Mary Garrett, which faces 
Mount Vernon Place and the Washing- 
ton Monument in the heart of the city. 
The Inaugural Exhibition consisted 
of works lent by Baltimoreans, for the 
Museum owned practically nothing. 
This first showing proved the willing- 
ness of collectors to co-operate and the 
desire of the public to see art treasures. 
The collections included over 250 pieces 
of Eighteenth Century silver, both 
American and English; marvelous etch- 
ings from the Conrad-Lehr collection; 
sculpture by American artists; and 43 
paintings. Among these last was the 
portrait of Mary Garrett by Sargent, 
a little boy by Renoir and a magnifi- 
cent Corot landscape “In Arcady.”’ 
Even before the exhibition opened the 


was 


Museum had established close relations 
with the School Art League of Baltimore. 
With its co-operation the message of the 
museum was carried into the schools, 
and teachers and pupils began to visit 
the galleries. During the six weeks 
the attendance was over 12,000. 

A request came through the Super- 
visor of Drawing in the Baltimore 
Public Schools, Miss Olivia F. Keech, 
for reproductions of the Corot that 
The 
owner was interested and financed an 
edition of 10,000. 


might be sold at one cent each. 


The return from the 


sale of these little halftones will enable 
other works to be similarly reproduced 
from time to time. 

The conference room, seating about 
eighty, is equipped with an excellent 
lantern and nearly a thousand slides 
have been contributed by the School 
Art League, the Peabody Institute and 
individual artists. 
without fee for use by the schools either 


These are available 


at the Museum or in school buildings. 
Art Clubs have availed themselves of 
the privilege and talks have been given 
both at the Museum and in the schools 
by the Museum Director, by the painter, 
Thomas C. Corner, and other friends of 
the work. Women’s Clubs and Parent 
and Teachers Associations are similarly 
aided to study and enjoy the exhibitions. 

During the nine months since the 
opening of the Museum there have been 
fifteen exhibitions. 
to the Inaugural was the exhibit of 
sculpture by American artists. Part of 
this was installed out doors in Mount 


Next in importance 


Vernon Place. In the evening search- 
lights played over the figures and the 
square was thronged with 
Through the aid of the Municipal Art 
Society of Baltimore the fountain figure, 
“Boy and Turtle,”’ by 
was purchased and presented to the 
City. In the gallery about one hundred 
and fifty pieces of sculpture were dis- 
played and more than 10,000 visitors 
were recorded during the six weeks of 


people. 


Henri Crenier, 


October and November. 
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The Handicraft Club and the Friends 
of Art occupy rooms in the Museum 
building. Each of these organizations 
has sponsored one exhibit. The Friends 
of Art arranged paintings by Gari 
Melchers in April and the Handicraft 
Club held its annual exhibition from the 
fifteenth of November to the middle of 
December. 

This last was a colorful showing 
batiks, weavings, pottery from seven- 
teen kilns, screens by Robert Chanler, 
the furnishings of a room _ including 
paintings all by Lester D. Boronda and 
an entire gallery devoted to ecclesiastical 
art. 

In January, French Eighteenth Cen- 
tury art filled the galleries—paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, tapestries, furniture. 

Prizes for the best compositions 
written by elementary pupils about cer- 
tain exhibitions were offered by the 
Museum and aroused much interest. 
It tempted the students to study the 
collection much more carefully than 
they would have done otherwise. Other 
methods for concentrating the atten- 
tion of visitors are under consideration. 

Extension work is being organized. 
This will include sending small exhibits 
to various parts of the City. Club 
houses, settlements and schools will be- 
come branch museums. These will be 
supplied with small exhibitions changed 
from time to time much as books are 
circulated. If branch libraries, why 
not branch museums to be fed from a 
central building? 

Up to the present the lack of funds 
has retarded the work. Steps are being 
taken, however, whereby the School Art 
League, the Parent and Teacher Asso- 
ciations and the Women’s Clubs will 
raise funds to support a member of the 


staff to devote all his (or her) time to 
lecturing, and circulating exhibits. 

The School Art League of Baltimore 
has for a number of years held definitely 
before the school authorities, teachers, 
students, and friends of art and of 
education its ‘ Purpose,” which is “to 
foster the interests of art education and 
appreciation in Baltimore and vicinity, 
especially in the schools, and to secure 
to this end the co-operation of all inter- 
ested in art or education.”’ Many 
exhibitions have been visited under the 
auspices of the League by teachers and 
pupils. Especially valuable have been 
the opportunities to see the famous 
collection of Henry Walters. Walter 
R. Gale is the energetic President of the 
League. 

The Central District of the Maryland 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
includes Baltimore and vicinity, consists 
of over eighty clubs with a total mem- 
bership of more than ten thousand 
women. Many of these clubs have 
appointed Art Chairmen who meet 
monthly with the Director of the Mu- 
seum to study the current exhibit at the 
Museum or to visit some point of 
artistic interest in Baltimore. These 
chairmen are expected to report to their 
respective clubs and so the circle grows. 

The shops have become interested. 
One retail store was given a special 
evening to view the Handicraft Exhibit, 
preceded by a talk by the Director. 
The conference room was crowded. 
The following evening members of 
smaller firms sent representatives. The 
Director has been invited to talk to the 
employees at their noon time meetings. 
The groups will thus be much better 
prepared to enjoy each exhibit. 

When the Museum opened there were 
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CHILDREN FROM THE SCHOOLS STUDYING THE STATUE OF A LION BY A. PHIMISTER PROCTOR 


but 22 members, today there are over 
800. The campaign has been conducted 
systematically by means of carefully 
prepared lists, letters, a visiting com- 
mittee, a telephone committee and good 
printing. A dinner to which were 
invited the presidents of some seventy 
organizations—civic, industrial, educa- 
tional and social as well as art—resulted 
inforty-eight societies being represented. 
Following this the Director was invited 
to tell the “story”’ of the Museum in 
five minute talks before some twenty 
of these organizations. Thus the ball 
is growing slowly but steadily. At the 
dinner to the presidents the principal 
speaker was John E. D. Trask, for many 
years Secretary of the Pennyslvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts and later 


Chief of the Division of Fine Arts at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco. Mr. Trask said in part: 

“What this country needs more than 
anything else is education in aesthetic 
appreciation. Through this knowledge 
the City will profit in dollars and cents 
value and the State and Nation will 
gain standing 

“The real purpose of life is growth— 
we either grow or we wither and are 
sloughed off. This is as true of com- 
munities and institutions as of individ- 
uals. The growth that has been started 
by the Baltimore Museum of Art is 
reaching out and touching many inter- 
ests. The individual serves the City, 
the City serves the State, and States 
serve the Nation.” 
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About the City Supervisor of Art 


EADERS of ARTS may 
have seen in the September, 1923 
article 


SCHOOL 
issue, Educational Review, an 
written on “The Passing of the City 
Supervisor of Art.’”’ This article, which 
inferred that art supervisors were be- 
coming unnecessary, aroused consider- 
able protest all over the United States, 
and was replied to by several of our 
most progressive educators. 

Since this is a vital subject ScHOOL 
Arts has taken the liberty of re-printing 
part of the replies to the article in 
The trend of these letters 
seems to indicate that the city Super- 
visor of Art, rather than becoming a 


question. 


memory only, has become a_ very 
definite necessity. 
Miss Bess Eleanor Foster, Super- 


visor of Art, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
writes: “The creation of the position of 
State Specialist in Art is a step in the 
right direction, but can you imagine in 
this state, for example, one person being 
responsible for the art work in the cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis (with a 
population of over 400,000) and Duluth, 
and in addition, spreading himself over 
the entire state? 

“As long as we have numbers of new 
teachers coming in each year, with only 
the limited and very often poor and 
inadequate art training which they get in 
normal schools, and have ever with us, 
(no city system has all good teachers) 
the teachers who need assistance, there 
is plenty of need for the supervisor.’’ 

Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of 
Art, State Department of Public In- 





struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
states: ‘This article is on the one hand 
discouraging to many sincere and earn- 
est specialists in our field of art educa- 
tion, and at the same time offers much 
comfort and encouragement to the re- 
actionary superintendent of schools and 
others in authority who never have had 
an understanding or appreciation of the 
real significance of the fine and indus- 
trial arts in our public schools. 

“The city of Philadelphia has recently 
increased its force of supervisors and 
plans an even greater increase. One of 
our greatest problems in Pennsylvania 
is to train sufficiently well equipped 
specialists in art education to meet the 
demands within the state. . . . In 
some few places where the art super- 
visor has left there was no one with a 
vision and knowledge to plan the work 
or help in carrying it out or stand in the 
community for beauty and art.” 

Mr. Leon L. Winslow, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York, 
writes: “The creation of the Super- 
visor of Art in our city school systems 
emergency. The 
position is just as essential and just as 


was not to meet an 


secure today as it ever was. The num- 
ber of supervisors of art is increasing 
rather than diminishing, as superinten- 
dents of schools are realizing the need 
for trained experts in this branch of 
education. New school organizations 
require additional art teachers but they 
do not render unneccessary the position 
now filled by the art supervisor. 

“The competent supervisor of art 
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devotes a considerable portion of his 
time to working with teachers in the 
classroom. He spends comparatively 
little time in his ‘far-away office.’ He 
is continually impressed by the educa- 
tional significance of every worthwhile 
school project.”’ 

These few experts give an idea as to 
the general opinion among educators 
regarding the value of the City Super- 
visor of Art. Since they were pub- 
lished it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the editor that this article was 


COMING CRAFTSMEN AT THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOLS WORKING ON RELIEFO DESIGNS UNDER THI 
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GESTIONS FOR MOTIFS TO BE 
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USED IN THIS TYPE OF 


ago and 
given an unfortunate title when finally 
printed. 

We are glad to know that there are 
those who are quick to champion the 
cause of the teacher of art who has had 
quite an uphill fight in 


written several years was 


past years. 
Recently there seems to be developing 
a broader appreciation in the public 
mind of what art teachers are trying to 
accomplish. Let us keep up the good 
work and in the words of the late 
Professor Dow, “all pull together.”’ 
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THE BABY ART MUSEUM 
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HELPS FOR PRIMARY AND GRADE TEACHERS 


This Department will be conducted under the supervision of Miss Jessie Todd of the Department of 


Education, Chicago University 





The Baby Art Museum 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


RT classes of the American public 
schools have often received inspira- 

tion from that illustrious subject, The 
Parthenon—the magnificent monument 
to a noble age of Greek architecture. 
Its attractive proportions and romantic 
associations attracted the attention of 
the sixth grade of the Practice School 
when they decided to build their minia- 
ture art museum. During the first ses- 
sion, as different famous pictures were 
studied, the children became interested 
as to where these pictures were now, 
and in what style of place such valued 
pieces of art were kept. Thus devel- 
oped the subject of art museums, and 
galleries and the desire to build a little 
museum where they might put tiny 
copies of the masterpieces that they 
studied. A brief discussion of architec- 
ture was necessary, and the children, 
familiar with pictures of the Parthenon, 
were inspired with an ambition that it 
should be used as a model, at least to 
the extent of copying the classic exterior 
front. A keen interest was taken in the 
types of Greek columns, and the class 
was helped to see that the beauty of 
Greek architecture lay in its simplicity. 
So enthusiastic were the children that 
they wanted a building equally 14 by 20 
feet, but it was necessary to limit the 
space to2 by 3feet! First the floor plan 





was outlined, and though we realized 
that most museums were more than one 
story in height, we concluded, as we 
were only amateur artists and artisans, 
it would be best to remain on the first 
floor. At the entrance were cloak and 
ticket offices. A central hall was dedi- 
cated to statuary, while on either side 
were long rooms intended for paintings, 
the masterpieces from many countries 
and artists. At the back was a room 
for the treasures of our young natural- 
ists, and some curios. Such was the 
plan on which we started to work after 
others had been voted upon. 

The class was then organized into 
groups, consisting of carpenters, masons, 
interior: and exterior decorators, and 
painters, not forgetting the landscape 
artist. The spirit of co-operation, as 
well as that of rivalry, animated the 
various groups as each put its best 
efforts into the work. A sense of har- 
mony and appropriateness was cultivated 
from the inception to the completion of 
the plans. 

Originality and ingenuity developed 
in the selection of materials: the 
foundation was made of house lumber; 
the outer walls of beaver board; while 
bristol board served for inner walls. 
White enameled curtain rods of suitable 
size did admirably for the classic Doric 




















ARCHITECTURE 34 1 BABY ART MUSEUM 

















TWO VIEWS OF THE BABY ART MUSEUM, MADE BY CHILDREN IN THE SIXTH GRADE OF THE PRACTICE 
SCHOOL, MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. MISS EUGENIA ECKFORD DIRECTED THE YOUNG 
DESIGNERS. 
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THE BABY ART MUSEUM 


ECKFORD 








columns. The beaver board was 
painted stone grey, with house paint, 
and then marked off with charcoal to 
represent rough hewn stone. The use 
of a drawing pencil and white chalk gave 
a soft appearance in harmony with the 
white columns. The pediment and 
outer frieze were cut from beaver board 
and a fine art brush full of plaster of 
Paris was applied to the design to give 
the raised effect. The floor was painted 
brown and then ruled off to give the 
marble tiled pattern. The inside walls 
were painted a cream tint which 
harmonized with the white woodwork 
and brown wainscoating. The interior 
decorators made a simple but effective 
frieze, using outlined heads and figures 
of some of the illustrious Greek gods 
and heroes, upon white art paper done 
with an art pencil. The window panes 
were erstwhile paper glass from candy 
boxes. 

A certain sense of importance had 
developed as the Museum grew, and the 
children wanted it to be named just like 
areal building. After many suggestions 
a vote was cast and “The Baby Art 
Museum” led in the contest; a class 
period was set aside for a public naming 
and laying of the corner stone. The 
ceremony, in which a little history of the 
work was given by different members of 
the class, was characterized with simpli- 
city. 

After the Museum was completed, 
the children were eager to model from 
clay simple copies of some famous 
statuary. The ‘Venus de Milo” and 
Myron’s “ Discus Thrower”’ came in for 


a large share of appreciation. Of course 
some of the little replicas were funny 
looking, but there were children who 
showed ability in catching the spirit of 





$34 


the piece. Such reproductions found 
honored places in the Museum, after 
they had had a coat of white oil paint. 
The motivating power back of this clay 
modeling resulted in a week of interest- 
ing lessons on famous Greek statuary: 
the ‘‘Laoécon Group,” ‘Apollo Bel- 
vedere,” “Victory of Samothrace,”’ 
and ‘‘Hermes.” It was a great revela- 
tion to the teacher. 

A few finishing touches were given the 
Museum before the pictures were hung: 
such as brown silk curtains in the halls, 
and several bits of furniture. The 
exterior was made more attractive by a 
A drive 
and fountain, though rough in execution, 


green terrace of paper pulp. 


lent an artistic finish; while sure enough 
shrubs sprang up here and there. The 
one-cent Perry pictures were used 
throughout except in the case of four 
two-cent size, which were to represent 
life size copies. Beautiful mounted 
butterflies, birds’ eggs, celluloid animals 
as elephant, deer, bear, and seal 
and real shark’s teeth were included in 
the naturalists’ collection. 

With the building entirely completed 
the class wished to open it to the public. 
Everything was done to give the affair 
the true atmosphere of a big art gallery! 
A small gate fee was charged, the pro- 
ceeds from which went toward buying a 
beautiful panel of Donatello’s “Singing 
Boys,’’ the children’s choice for a gift to 
their room. 

The Baby Art Museum is now the 
home of at least forty famous pictures 
and five pieces of statuary with which 
every child should be familiar. The 
museum may eventually crumble to 
pieces but until it does it has an assured 
place in the classroom—this sixth 
grade having bequeathed it to the 























ECKFORD 


THE BABY ART MUSEUM 








incoming class. The Museum has 
created a greater pride in their art work; 
quickened an interest in the art and 
history of the Greeks; and helped the 
class to understand how great works of 
art are prized bythe world to such an ex- 
tent that homes are built for them where 
they may be preserved, and where art 
lovers may come to enjoy their beauty. 





MEMORY DRAWING 





BY A JAPANESE SCHOOL BOY, SHOWING A SCENE IN ONE OF 
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For the teacher it has meant a much 
deeper insight into the thoughts and 
‘apabilities of the children than she 
would have ever gained with a stereo- 
typed class. 

The teacher and the class alike echoed 
the little girl who said very fervently, 
when she was laying the corner stone: 
* We love you, Baby Art Museum.”’ 
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THEIR VILLAGES 





ILLUSTRATION 2 JAPANESE DRAWINGS 






































TWO OF A SERIES OF PENCIL AND CRAYON DRAWINGS MADE BY JAPANESE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN AND SENT OVER HERE IN EXCHANGE FOR DRAWINGS BY AMERICAN CHILDREN 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 JAPANESE DRAWINGS 
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A VERY FINE EXAMPLE OF A JAPANESE CHILD'S WORK. THIS IS ONE OF THE DRAWINGS BELONGING TO 
THE SET MENTIONED ON THE PRECEDING PAGE. THESE WERE LOANED TOUS BY MISS JESSIE TODD 
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A MARCH DAY IN HOLLAND 


BOYLSTON 





A March Day in Holland 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


HEN the March winds do blow, 

then the windmills of the Dutch 

begin to whirl in our mind’s eye, for 
somewhere in the course of study, be it 
history, geography, or mayhap litera- 
ture, we meet this sturdy little country 
with its adorable mannikins, plodding 
along in gay green pantaloons and 
turban caps, and the dogcarts rolling 
along behind their shaggy dog-power, 
suggestive of wholesomeness and plenty. 
Oh, this is an ideal country of which 
to make our folding poster! How much 
real live information we can picture en- 
trancingly—poppy rows trimly bord’ ring 
the grassy lowlands, with fleeey clouds 
sailing overhead, and in the distance a 
windmillstretchingits arms to the breeze! 
There goes Gretchen, driving a flock 
of snowy geese, while Heinrick guides 
his dog-cart filled with foaming milk, 
his gay red muffler flying to the breeze. 
Perhaps a canal, almost hidden by 
grass, wanders away in the distance, and 
a cinnamon-hued barge, its sails tipped 
with orange or flaming red, glides by as 
we watch. Oh, what a riot of color there 
is, and what an opportunity to draw a 
goodly picture of health, wealth, and 
And isn’t the making of 
a poster that 
a wonderfully 


contentment! 
a poster to show all this 
really and truly moves 
instructive and delightful way to vis- 
ualize a history lesson on Holland? 

The while this poster is in the making, a 
bright-hued border of tulips may be placed 
around the board—some red, some yellow, and 
others variegated, the delft blue pots being 
pasted about thirty inches apart. On a nail 
may hang alluringly a pair of wooden shoes, 
paper—the best 


made from brown pair cut 


freehand by the class. 


A Dutch sandtable should also play its part 
in our Holland scheme of things. Here the 
center of interest is the house where Hans digs 
in his garden, his good wife milks or churns, 
and the windmill sports its fanlike arms in the 
breeze. Tall poplar trees shade the house, and 
tulips lend a festive air to this peaceful, busy 
scene. Construction once again, and arrange- 
ment thrown in for extra measure. 

Cutouts of Holland should follow 
pictures of all that is alluring in this country 
and that can be conjured up in the fertile 
imagination of a little child. 


-freehand 


And when the stories, written in connection 
with all this, have been read aloud, and the 
schoolroom overflows with Dutch customs and 
good cheer, then may the children wave their 
magic needles and transform themselves into 
sturdy Dutch boys and girls. Crepe paper and 
the deed is done. Even yellow 
crepe plaits may be pinned fetchingly to the 
adorable white paper caps of the dusky-haired 


some paste 


Gretchens; and this practical lesson in costume 
design gives the finishing toych to a most pro- 
fitable and fascinating study of Holland. 
Directions FOR Makina Fouipina Poster 

Bend two pieces of white construction paper 
9” x12” about 14%” on short edges. 

Paste A upright against B. This forms the 
sky and'ground. 

Cut windmill from rectangle 234” 
folded. Arms of windmill are cut from a 4” 
square. The windmill is pasted to the up- 
right piece A and the arms attached by means 


of a small brad, thus allowing them to turn. 


x 1%” 


The ducks are cut from rectangles 3” x 2” 
with paste flaps 14” extra left on feet. 

The Dutch woman is developed from a stick 
figure 414” tall, with an extra paste flap on the 
front foot. The woman and ducks are pasted 
to stand upright on a 1” wide strip. 

The tulips are cut from a 2” wide strip, 
folded down the center. This is pasted to the 
ground, and a slit 144” from each end is cut 
through to allow the strip holding the figures to 
slide back and forth. 

All coloring should be done before the parts 
are pasted together 
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SCHOOL TOPICS 1 A HOLLAND SCENE 




















A PAGE SHOWING HOW THE HOLLAND SCENE LOOKS WHEN IT IS LAID OUT FLAT, 
DESIGNED BY ELISE REID BOYLSTON, ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF ART, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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WORKING DRAWING 29 A HOLLAND SCENE 
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Paste B onto Back of A To COMPLETE As IN DIAG. 3 
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SHOWING HOW THE 
FIGURES ARE PASTED ON 


- THE SLIP THAT IS SLID BACK 
AND FORTH TO OPERATE THE 
HOLLAND SCENE 
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WORKING SUGGESTIONS FOR MISS BOYLSTON’'S PROJECT. OTHER 
VARIATIONS OF THIS IDEA COULD BE EASILY ARRANGED 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 HEALTH POSTERS 


























SOME VERY CLEVER HEALTH POSTERS MADE BY SCHOOL CHILDREN OF DEMING, NEW 
MEXICO. THESE WERE DONE IN COLORED PAPER PASTED AGAINST BLACK BACKGROUNDS 
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PAPER WORK 18 EASTER CARDS 
















BOB AND Al FOLD-UP 
BILLY EASTER 
BUNNY CARD 


This is made on 
the same plan 

as the LITTLE 
CHICK FOLD-UP 


bring you 
30 , \ 
an LASTER 


BASKET , 
> 
\ de 


“}OAANRAASY 










5 





-Paste on 
under side 
















A Manes § ora Tom 
The Card Closed Laine : 
f) |! 1 | Le 











Ain EASTER 
SURPRISE 


For tired eyes 


Card Wide { 


Open 








Aind the Bunnies 
Rep Right 
Up! 










We know you'll 


The gift we've 
like us when you see 


brought so carefully. 











TWO INTERESTING FOLD-UP CARDS DESIGNED FOR EASTER TIME 
WHEN YOU OPEN UP THE CARD THE BUNNY BROTHERS POP INTO SIGHT 
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PAPER WORK 18 


EASTER CARDS 





BLASTER 
CHICKU 





This little CHICK with 
yellow coat, 


Has come a long long way 















SINGS ¥iN 
EASTER SONG 





To sing an Easter 
greeti 


For you on Easter Day 














‘DIRECTIONS: 


Fold a 3«74"card across 
the long dimension asat A- 
Trace = — thin 
r and color. 

oe the chick out and 
fold along dotted lines, 
Cand D. Put paste on 
Shaded part E and paste 


om 


FOLD 

















or 


as shown, so that he 
will fold up when 
the card does. 
When the folder is 
open Baby Chick 
will pop into sight 
Verses may be 
written inside 






















chick inside your card 


| 








uy, 4 
Gk, R 
Ol 10 . Y 
~ ie oe rn 
The aot ial 
The Folder Partly wo Widely Opened 
Opened Chick Stands Raght Up. } 
A A 5 ER 
THE LITTLE CHICK IS JUST AS ATTRACTIVE AND PERHAPS EASIER 
TO DRAW. HE SHOULD BE TRACED ON FAIRLY PLIABLE PAPER 
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PAPER WORK 18 EASTER CUT-OUTS 


Y 
oe 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


A GOOD 
SILHOUETTE 
APRIL 
FOOL! 
WELL, HERE 
1 AM! 


rWO PAGES OF EASTER CUT-OUTS DAN DUCK AND HUMPTY DUMPTY ARI 
ALL READY FOR LITTLE ARTISTS TO COPY AND MAKE INTO EASTER CARDS 


yazine Alphabet Va 
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PAPER WORK 18 EASTER CUT-OUTS 


= 








AN EASTER BROTHER 


BOSS OF BU 
TRICK THE FARM NNY 


WHO'LL WIN THE RACE ? 


A BUSY DAY 


EASTER BREAKFAST WHO SAID EASTER EGGS ? 





SOME MORE EASTER CUT-OUTS. THESE ARE A LITTLE MORE DIFFICULT THAN 
THE OTHER PAGE. TRY CUTTING BROTHER BUNNY FIRST, OUT OF FOLDED PAPER 
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IMAGINATION 


TODD 








Imagination 


JESSIE TODD 


RT teaching has so many things to 

accomplish, sometimes we empha- 
size one phase and neglect others. 
There is one sort of drawing we should 
never lose sight of and that is imagina 
tive drawing. 

Darwin says in one of his books that 
in his early manhood he was very fond 
of music and painting but that later in 
his life they had no effect on him. He 
did not care for music, pictures had no 


interest for him. Hehadanalyzedthings 


so much that he had lost his power of 
appreciation of some of the finest things 
in Life. 

We all have met many fine characters 
who have lost their power of imagination 
but he who still has it would give up 


anything else first before he would 
surrender this. 
Little children have imagination. 


Let us do our part to let them keep it as 
they grow older. 

How shall we develop imagination? 
Let us take a specific example. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GRADES 3A, 4A OR 5A. 


1. Let us choose for a theme, something 
within the reach of every child. Let us take 
the trees in Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 

2. Let us give them manila paper 9 x 12 
inches and a box of colored crayons. Let us 
ask them to take out the black and brown 
heavy. We will not mention color schemes or 
anything definite to make them conscious in 
any way of the materials. 

3. The next thing to do will be to put them 
in a mood to do the thing well. We may 
mention the lovely way soap bubbles float up 
in the air, pictures in which castles reach high 
in the air, way above the clouds, balloons at a 
circus or at a party where they are fastened to 
the table and float in the air, the buildings on 
this campus at night when you can see the 
lights in some windows, The Midway with its 
lights, dreams we all have had where we were 
riding on the clouds, pictures of fairies standing 
on lily pads, ete. 

4. The average child needs a little bit to 
start with. The draw curved 


teacher may 


lines on the board and straight ones and ask the 
children which are more fairy like. She may 
draw heavy lines and light ones, trees made of 
circles, ovals, trees with moss hanging on them, 
She should do this very quickly and erase 
them so the impression will not become fixed 


etc. 


in therr minds. 

5. Then she may tell them to make the 
most beautiful trees they can make. Different 
children may give characteristics of the trees 
in this story and then they are ready to begin. 

6. When they finished, no paper 
should be criticized. The should be 
mounted in order to give the children a chance 
to see some of them. They should be com- 
mended for the good work. 

For a second lesson, let us take the Ginger- 
They will 


have 


best 


bread house in Hansel and Gretsel. 
to make the cookies and gingerbread 
third might take 
part of Alice in Wonderland. Then perhaps 
we can get the children to make up their own 


love 


men. For a lesson we 


subject. 
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IMAGINATION 





The above procedure was carried out 
in a 3A Grade and the following were 
some of the original themes the children 
illustrated. 

A fairy lighting the stars. 
The fairies out for a ride. 
A forest of gum drops. 
The fairies’ party. 

The electric fairies. 

A ride in a soap bubble. 
The singing dew drops. 


After this it was necessary to come 
down to earth and draw some pictures 
for Community Life but for homework 
the children collecting 
pictures, fairies, trees, ete. 


are fanciful 
Then when 
they try this again the results will be 
better. Properly handled these prob- 
lems in developing imagination are one 
of the most important features in an art 
education. 


“Ah, may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 

Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words: 

So teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go 

And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow.” 














CALENDARS DESIGNED BY 
NORMAL, POTSDAM, N. Y. 
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EIGHTH GRADE CHILDREN, TRAINING 





SCHOOL, POTSDAM 
» UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS BLANCHE SANFORD, ART 


STATI 
INSTRUCTOR 
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Book Reviews 


SIXTY-SIX ETCHINGS BY MEMBERS OF THE PRINT SOCIETY is 
without doubt one of the most pleasing publications that has come to our office. 
This book which is put out by the International Society of Makers and Collectors 
of Prints is published in England. It contains a well written chapter on the making 
and handling of prints, and then shows over sixty examples of work of various 
types. The book is exceptionally well printed and the reproductions of the etchings 
are very finely done. This book can be obtained from The American Photographic 
Company. Boston, Massachusetts. 


CONSTRUCTIVE COVER DESIGNING is another unusually good book. 
This publication had its origin in a cover design contest in which over thirty-five 
hundred American and European artists took part. The first prize was a thousand 
dollars and fourteen additional prizes were also given. The final selection resulted 
in a group of three hundred designs. These were exhibited in important art 
galleries all over the United States and Canada, and created unusual interest. 
Suggestions for reproducing some of the designs in permanent form created the 
inspiration for this interesting volume. The book contains an analysis of cover 
designing and seventy-six cover designs in full color. Published by the Hampden 
Glazed Paper and Card Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


MEXICO AND HER PEOPLE OF TODAY, byN.O. Winters, is a book that 
will be welcomed at the present time in view of the many interesting events oc- 
curing in that country. There is much in this neighboring republic of ours which 
has hardly been discovered. This book contains twenty-five well written chapters 
including such subjects as ‘‘ The Aztec’s Land; The Tropics; In the Footsteps of the 
Ancients; Holidays; The Passing of the Lawless; Education and Arts; and The 
Ruined Cities of Yucatan.”’ The book is well illustrated and contains over 500 
pages. Published by L. C. Page & Company, Boston, Massachusetts. Price, 
$4.00. 


ARTISTS’ PIGMENTS, by F. M. Weber, Technical Director, F. Weber Co., 
is written to give the artist more intimate knowledge of the material used in the fine 
arts. In the recent past, too little time has been given to the whys and wherefores 
of color pigments. This has resulted in the quick deterioration of many of our 
best examples of art. It is to help avoid these faults of fading, darkening, cracking, 
and wrinkling, that this book has been written. The chemistry and technology of 
artists’ pigments has been taken up in such a manner as to be interesting as well as 
helpful. Subjects such as natural and artificial pigments, which pigments are 
absolutely safe, and opaque and transparent colors are taken up. The book con- 
tains over 230 pages. Publishers, D. Van Nostrand Company, New York City. 
Price, $2.50 postpaid. 
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